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WORLD COMMERCE: 
FREE OR CONTROLLED? 


Mr. Jacosy: Ever since World War I Britain had been moving away from 
the position of world free trade for which she stood all through the nineteenth 
century. In the 1920’s, Britain put tariffs on her imports for the first time; and in 
the 1930’s she built a wall of tariffs around her Empire under the so-called ‘“‘Im- 
perial Preference” system. Some people are asking themselves if the recent vic- 
tory of the Labour party in Britain means that the last step is about to be taken 
and that British trade is going to be put under a strait jacket of state control. 

What do you think, Peffer? You have just written a book on the commercial 
policy of the United States 


Mr. PEFFER: It seems to me clear that Great Britain is moving toward what 
we call the “‘left”’; and that puts a very difficult question to America. I think that 
few questions are more important today than whether America really is going to 
try to use its economic power to compel Great Britain and other countries in 
Europe to go back to a kind of Harding-Coolidge-Hoover world. I myself suspect 
that America is going to try to do so, and I think that the effect will be disas- 

trous. 


Mr. Jacosy: You have just returned from some extensive on-the-ground in- 
vestigations of foreign economic conditions, Currie. What do you think about the 
significance of the British election? 


Mr. Currie: It raises very grave and crucial questions as to which way Brit- 
ain will go—whether there will be continuation of controls or whether we can 
persuade Britain that it is to its advantage to engage in freer world trade. Pros- 
pects are not very clear or very hopeful at the moment, but there are a number of 
things that we might do, which we can develop in our discussion, and ones which 
will perhaps give greater hope that Britain can be persuaded to adopt our general 
trade philosophy. 

Mr. Jacosy: It is my opinion that the commercial policy of the United 
States ought to be strongly directed toward two things—clearing the channels of 
world commerce and strengthening the principle of competitive individual en- 
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terprise in the conduct of international economic affairs—on the ground that 
those kinds of arrangements will promote prosperity as well as peace. 

I can see, however, that we have some rather sharp disagreement, and I sug- 
gest that we devote our attention in this discussion to four questions: First, 
what kind of a world economy do we want? Secondly, how far ought we to use 
our economic power to get that economy? Thirdly, why do countries resort to 
controls, anyway? And, finally, how should we go about getting at our objective? 

What kind of a world economy do we want? Peffer, would you express a goal 
for us? 


Mr. Perrer: You are confusing two things, I think. In the first place, of 
course, we want a world in which goods and services move freely. Secondly, you 
also couple with that a free, competitive world. Let us ask, Who is “‘we’’? I have 
not any doubt myself that a lot of the most respectable people in this country 
want a 1929 world; and I rather suspect that that group is not going to get it. 
There is a definite difference of opinion now on economic matters between this 
country and, say, Europe. I think that it is fair to say that the rest of the world 
believes that the United States has become as backward in its economic thinking 
as it is advanced in its technological skill, and I have an idea that the rest of the 
world is right. 


Mr. JAacosy: It seems to me that a free economy—an economy in which as 
large as possible a sphere of activity is left to the individual (to the individual 
competing with other individuals)—is wise, because when the state injects its 
authority into trading relationships, political and military considerations come 
into play; monopoly is more probable; bilateralism—the seeking to balance ac- 
counts between countries—and discrimination become more possible. Those 
things tend to be avoided if we also try to have our commercial policy based on 
the principle of individual competition. 


Mr. Perrer: Look, Jacoby, have you argued that question with a Britisher 
lately? I do not mean a wild, radical Britisher, as you might think; I mean just 
an ordinary, sensible, moderate Britisher. Have you discussed that with him? Do 
you think many Britishers will agree? 


Mr. JAcosy: I think that the more thoughtful and intelligent ones will agree. 
Mr. PEFFER: What about it, Currie? You have been in England lately. 


Mr. Currie: Do you not think that, regardless of the form of the govern- 
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ment or the trends of the moment, certain basic things will always remain true— 
that is, the basic ideal that goods should be produced where they can be pro- 
duced most cheaply, in quantities necessary, and at the time when they should 
be produced? We must strive to try to make the world more of a unit economical- 
ly. It is not generally appreciated how self-divided and how isolated we all be- 
came. 

I had occasion recently to check on some figures, and it was rather startling 
to find the extent to which we in America were a self-contained economic com- 
munity in 1939. Each individual American—man, woman, and child—in that 
year furnished a market for American goods amounting to six hundred and 
seventy dollars each; each foreigner—the rest of the world—furnished a market 
for American goods of one dollar and fifty-five cents. In effect, we were a self- 
contained community. 

Mr. Jacosy: That did not include a bottle of milk for every Hottentot, either, 
I presume. ; 

Is it not also true that we cannot avoid, as a nation, the position of leadership 
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into which circumstances have thrust us? We are the only nation now with an 
exportable surplus and capable of exporting capital equipment that the world so 
sorely needs. Since we cannot avoid leadership, let us lead the world in the right 
direction. 


Mr. PEFFER: What do you mean by “lead,” Jacoby? “Lead,” in the sense of 
setting a good example? The kind of example which, I suspect, we would like to 
set, the rest of the world will not follow. Now, do you mean “lead” by persuasion, 
or do you mean “lead” by using the money we have to tell others that unless 
they go our way and behave, they get nothing? What do you mean by leadership? 


Mr. Jacosy: I mean leadership in the sense of wise example and leadership 
in the establishment of principles of trading under which this nation knows it can 
prosper and under which it has prospered. 


Mr. PEFFeER: Principles of trading, Jacoby, between nation and nation, or 
principles of organizing your economy in your own nation? Which? 


Mr. Jacosy: I would not seek to try to coerce any nation to change its eco- 
nomic organization if it has become committed to it, as in the case of Russia. 
But we have traded with a Russia which is socialistic; we will continue to trade 
with Russia; and we can trade with Russia. In cases where there is indecision 
and flux, as in most of the countries of the world today—where they can go in 
either direction—our position, I think, is clear. 


Mr. Currie: We might be helpful if we made some distinction as to the na- 
ture of these controls. In some cases, as in Russia, they are an integral part of the 
economic organization of the country. We obviously cannot and would not wish 
to change that. In other cases, as in England, they have risen from specific causes 
not connected with the internal economic organization in England. 

Recently I was in London, and I had occasion to discuss this problem with 
quite a few government officials. I became satisfied in my own mind that there 
was nothing inconsistent with our ideals of a freer trading world and the Labour 
government policy. 


Mr. PEFFER: But Attlee’s ideas about what they are going to do internally in 
Great Britain are derived from something more than temporary war conditions, 
are they not? 


Mr. Jacosy: Is it not true that when we discuss the question of why coun- 
tries resort to controls, unemployment has been the greatest single cause of 
controls? A country which has unemployed men looking for jobs is impressed 
with the idea that if it can only put a tariff on some other country’s product, shut 


it out, it is thus going to create some jobs for its own people. It looks like an easy 
way out of that problem. 


Mr. PEFFER: I know, Jacoby. That is what the British are thinking. That is 
why they want to do things at home. 


Mr. Jacosy: But they are wrong, because if they put tariffs on, other na- 
tions can do the same thing with respect to their products. 


Mr. PeErFer: I am not thinking about tariffs alone. I am thinking of the 
things which they do at home. Do you think that they are wrong in that respect, 
too? 


Mr. Currie: Oh, indeed. 

Mr. PrerFrer: Have you argued that with Attlee? 

Mr. Jacosy: I would be perfectly prepared to; I have not, yet. 
Mr. PEFFER: I bet Attlee would be, too. 


Mr. Currie: You gentlemen are putting your finger on the key thing, here, 
as to why these countries resort to these controls. If we examine that carefully, 
‘we will find that we were in part responsible for this whole paraphernalia of ex- 
change controls, quotas, clearing agreements, bargaining, bilateral deals, and 
barter deals among countries. It really goes back to our own great depression. 
If you recall, in 1929, we abruptly reduced our buying; we stopped lending; we 
tried to collect on our debts; we raised our tariffs; we drained gold from the rest 
of the world; we forced other countries to adopt protective measures and to 
insulate themselves against the impact of our depression. So, in part, it is our 
responsibility that there are these present controls and barriers and obstacles 
preventing people from buying what they wish and where they wish. 


Mr. PerFrer: No one would deny that there is a terrible lot of guilt on the 
American conscience. The tariff policy before and after 1929 was insane. But 
suppose America had been sane. Can you say that it was really America’s re- 
strictive policies that brought about all the controls in Europe? As a matter of 
fact, there was unemployment there; as a matter of fact, the whole of the Euro- 
pean economy was sick. They would have put on restrictions to save themselves 
and to keep their people fed, whether America had or had not had an insane 
tariff. Of course, America is guilty, but there is a distinction between America’s 
guilt and what was happening in Europe which was not affected by America’s 
guilt. 


Mr. Jacosy: It seems to me that all countries share the guilt, although per- 
haps ours was a bit greater, because we were the first great trading nation to 
resort to high tariffs. In a sense we precipitated the crisis, for we took the lead in 
an unwise policy which other nations followed, guiltily or in self-defense, how- 


ever we may put it. 
But the point is: What do we do about it now? And that brings us to the 
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question of how we get the kind of a world which we want. As I see it, we have 
to address ourselves first to certain special problems connected with winding up 
the war. We have some hangover problems which we must solve if we are to 
move toward freedom in world trade. One of them is the problem of lend lease. 


Mr. Currie: Lend lease, I think, should properly be considered as a war ex- 
penditure, incurred in our own self-defense. I most emphatically would, in all 
cases where the lend lease had been used and consumed in the war, wipe it out 
as a part of our war expenditures. There are some other types of lend lease, such 
as machine tools, which have their useful life after the war. There one might 
make some case for some settlement. 


Mr. Jacosy: I agree with you, with one qualification. When the nations en- 
tered into the lend lease agreements, they committed themselves, under Article 
VII, to use their best influence to get rid of world trade barriers; and I think the 
United States would be foolish to wipe out these billions of dollars of obliga- 
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_ tions without seeing that the foreign countries—Britain and France and the 
rest of them—reduce trade barriers as a condition? 


Mr. PEFFeR: That is a pretty tall order to put to the British just now. They 
have a terrible transition to make. You must not make your world program on 
- the basis of the problem of the richest country in the world and the safest coun- 
try in the world. A great deal of what you say would sound pretty far fetched 
and theoretical, though perhaps philosophically desirable, to a Britisher who is 
thinking of how he is going to eat. 


Mr. Curriz: You have put your finger on what perhaps is the most urgent 
and critical problem today in our whole program. What can we’ do to help 
Britain span the gap left by the cancellation of lend lease? Until the British can 
expand their exports in order to pay for the necessary imports, we cannot rea- 
sonably expect Britain to do away with all its exchange controls in the sterling 
area, the dollar pool of the sterling area, and so on. 


Mr. Jacosy: That is most important, because to the extent that we look at 
the terribly difficult British problem sympathetically and generously and to the 
extent to which we grant Britain credit to buy the goods she needs to re-equip 
her factories, rebuild her homes, to the point where she can support herself 
through her exports—to that extent we enable the British to throw off this 


2 The Agreement on Mutual Aid of February 23, 1942, between Great Britain and 
the United States declared in Article VII: 

“Tn the final determination of the benefits to be provided to the United States of 
America by the Government of the United Kingdom in return for aid furnished under 
the Act of Congress of the 11th March, 1941, the terms and conditions thereof shall be 
such as not to burden commerce between the two countries, but to promote mutually 
advantageous economic relations between them and the betterment of world-wide eco- 
nomic relations. To that end, they shall include provision for agreed action by the 
United States of America and the United Kingdom, open to participation by all other 
countries of like mind, directed to the expansion, by appropriate international and do- 
mestic measures, of production, employment, and the exchange and consumption of 
goods, which are the material foundations of the liberty and welfare of all peoples; to the 
elimination of all forms of discriminatory treatment in international commerce, and to 
the reduction of tariffs and other trade barriers; and, in general, to the attainment of all 
the economic objectives set forth in the Joint Declaration made on the 14th August, 
1941, by the President of the United States of America and the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom. 

“At an early convenient date conversations shall be begun between the two Govern- 
ments with a view to determining, in the light of governing economic conditions, the 
best means of attaining the above-stated objectives by their own agreed action and of 
seeking the agreed action of other like-minded Governments.” 
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strait jacket of control more quickly and move toward the kind of world which 
we want. 


Mr. Currie: But something more than just credit may be necessary. The 
British are understandably reluctant to incur heavy postwar obligations at the 
current rate of interest. We will have to consider how much further we can go 
than just the regular bankable credit. Maybe some extraordinary measures may 
be required. 


Mr. Jacosy: I would be in favor of giving them the money at an extraordi- 
narily low interest rate. I notice today that the British have rejected the pro- 
posal of a loan carrying 2% per cent interest. It seems to me a small matter to 
cut it in half. . = 


Mr. Perrer: Is it unjust to venture the idea that we probably shall oppose 
Great Britain where we ought not to oppose it and yield to it politically where 
we ought not to yield to it? Is that unjust? 


Mr. Currie: I think you might elaborate that a little bit. lam not sure that I 
am getting what you are driving at. 


Mr. Perrer: I am afraid that we are going to go out in stiff competition 
against the British where we ought not to—not giving them the help that we 
ought to give them—whereas, on certain matters of political organization in the 
world (I suppose it comes down to Empire, both in eastern Europe, the Bal- 
kans, and Asia), we shall not oppose Great Britain as we should. But I guess that 
that is a parenthesis in this discussion. 


Mr. Jacosy: I would like to pass on to these longer-run questions. 


Mr. Currie: There is another shorter-run point which we might mention, in 
passing, and that is the appropriation for UNRRA which is coming up to Con- 
gress very shortly. I think it very desirable that this money be granted to 
UNRRA. It has always seemed to me not to be very farsighted for us to spend 
billions in liberating Europe and then withhold perhaps a few hundred millions 
to put it on its feet again. 


Mr. Jacosy: I wholly agree with you. 

In the long run, of course, the greatest contribution which the United States 
could make toward free world commerce, I think, is in cutting the tariff barriers. 
My own view is that the United States ought not meanly to bargain for tariff 
restriction by other countries as a condition for making our own, but we ought 
to make a unilateral reduction on our own without reference to whether other 
nations cut them or not. After all, we built our tariffs unilaterally. Let us cut 
them down the same way. 


Mr. Currie: I am afraid that I cannot go along with that. I think that any 
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reduction in our tariffs ought to be part of an over-all and general reduction of 
other people’s tariffs and barriers of other types. 


Mr. Jacosy: That would be a fine thing. But I believe that, having erred in 
building our tariff, we must give an earnest proof to the other peoples of the 
world that we are sincere when we say that we want to trade with them. And 
that may mean a unilateral reduction. 

Mr. Perrer: The first obligation is on this country, is it not? It has been 
guilty with respect to the tariff. And, furthermore, it is in a better position to 
take the initiative, is it not? 

Mr. Currie: I do not know. It is a matter of bargaining. We make it easier 
for foreign negotiators to persuade their own countries to follow our policy if 
they can, in turn, point out what they are getting from us. 


Mr. Jacopy: How about the problem of foreign investment? Currie, you 
have some interesting points to make on that score. 
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Mr. Currie: I feel very strongly that, in so far as the source of many of the 
controls that have been imposed in recent years has been a shortage of dollars, 
and in so far as the countries of Europe are denuded of capital and need billions 
for reconstruction, and in so far as undeveloped areas need billions for construc- 
tion, and since we are the only country in the world with a great excess of capital 
and a great excess of savings, it is up to us to institute measures of continuing 
large-scale, long-term, low-interest-bearing, sound, productive credits. 


Mr. PEFFER: Regardless of the social policy of the country concerned—that 
is to say, if the Austrians or the Chinese want to nationalize all their natural re- 
sources, invest in them anyway, so they can develop? 


Mr. Currie: Yes, I would not use our power to loan or withhold loans as a 
means of coercing any country in its own internal economic arrangements. 


Mr. PEFFER: Currie, how typical are you, as an American? 


Mr. Currie: I believe that that would be the general policy of the Adminis- 
tration. 


Mr. Jacosy: On the other hand, I would not want to make our foreign lend- 
ing policy a sort of international WPA. I think these credits, in the first place, 
ought to be bankable credits, in the sense that the money is loaned only after 
careful investigation and reasonable assurance of repayment is established; and, 
secondly, that this lending ought to be done so far as possible by private busi- 
nesses and private individuals in this country to private businesses in foreign 
countries. We are in danger of injecting the political element to the extent that 
we hand the job over to government. 


Mr. PEerrer: Currie, do you think that that is practical? To keep govern- 
ments out of it? 


Mr. Currie: No, not for the time being. It is unduly optimistic to expect 
private capital to loan in the necessary quantities abroad at this time. On the 
other hand, if we consider the various measures of removing barriers of trade, 
getting stable exchanges, and getting a free flow of money and goods, and other 
measures which have been proposed—all resulting in a great expansion in world 
trade—then I think that it would be perfectly safe for us to loan very large 
amounts. Even that bad type of lending in the twenties, when we made every 
mistake in the books, in retrospect did not work out too badly. 


Mr. Jacosy: I certainly think that the government has to prescribe the 
terms of foreign lending to an extent that it did not in the twenties. We do not 
want to lend money to build opera houses on the Amazon River. We want to 
lend money to build textile mills in Brazil—to establish assets that through 
their own operation will create the means of repayment and raise the standard 
of living of these foreign countries. That may mean a bigger function for the 
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state, but it does not mean that the state ought actually in all cases to loan the 


money. 


Mr. PerrFer: All I was raising with Currie was whether it was really very 


practical to expect private investors to put much money into loans abroad in the 


immediate future. 


Mr. JAcosy: Currie does not think so, either. As a matter of fact, there is a 


great misapprehension about our foreign lending experience. I understand that 


If 


the Department of Commerce has published a study recently which shows that 
the private loans of Americans abroad have paid out fairly well on the average— 
probably better, in fact, than our own urban real estate financing. 


Mr. Currie: I saw that study. It was rather astonishing. I remember it in- 
cluded the period from 1920 to 1940; and over that period, according to the 
Department of Commerce, we received ten billion dollars more out of our for- 
eign investments than we put in, which, considering the type of loans and the 
time that they were made, was an extraordinarily good record. 


Mr. Perrer: If you are thinking of world recovery, do you think that all the 
things which we talked about so far are as important as whether or not people 
are going to have jobs in this country? 


Mr. Currie: There you have put your finger on the really crucial point. 
That was another subject raised with me by the British when I was there. They 
wanted to know what assurance we could give them that we will not go into 
another tailspin in this country. In other words, full employment in this country 
is as important to the rest of the world as it is to us. 


Mr. Perrer: And that brings up matters of idea, as well as of mechanical de- 
vice, does it not? 


Mr. CurrIi&: Yes. 


Mr. PEeFFErR: Those are the things which the British are already facing. Are 
we? 


Mr. Currie: As you know, that is going to be one of the leading controver- 
sial subjects of the new Congress—the Full Employment Bill.3 


Mr. Jacosy: I do not think that the problem of full employment in this 
country, for the first few years after the war, while we are producing to make 
good a lot of wants that we did not satisfy during the war, presents itself as an 
immediate issue. Over the longer run we must face it; and I, for one, feel very 
pleased with the forthrightness with which the Truman Administration is ad- 
dressing itself to this problem. 

But there is another question here. How big could our foreign trade be, if we 


get a high level of employment in this country and maintain it over a long period 
of years? 


Mr. Currie: The magnitudes with which we are dealing are as follows: We 
had, before the war, exports of from three to four billion dollars a year. That is 


3 See Neil Jacoby, James Patton, and George Stigler, The Murray Bill: A Means to 
Full Employment? a University of Chicago Rounp Taste transcript, No. 378, broad- 
cast June 17, 1945. This pamphlet contains not only a discussion of the Murray Bill but 
the complete text of the proposed bill, the “Full Employment Act of 1945.” 
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-very small. During the war our exports got to up fourteen or fifteen billion with 
the help of lend lease. We should use as our objective goal the making-up of as 
much as we can of that gap. If we could achieve one hundred and forty or fifty 
billion national income in this country, we could count on six billion, at least, of 
imports from abroad, which would give foreigners a lot of buying power. If we 
could cut tariffs some more, I think that we could count on another billion in 
credits in imports. With the coming of air travel, we might set our sights to per- 
haps an objective of two billion in tourist expenditures abroad.4 


Mr. Jacosy: Which would be three or four times as much as Americans have 
spent in foreign travel before, would it not? 


Mr. Currie: The maximum, I think, was in 1929, when they spent seven 
hundred million. But air travel should make a great difference there, and in 
prosperity in this country, of course. 


Mr. PeErFrFer: I hate to inject the political all the time, but you have to be 
awfully careful about having a wild drive for foreign markets on the part of 
America which is going to precipitate a kind of wild international competition 
for markets. 


Mr. Currie: That is only if you are struggling for a larger piece of a small pie. 
If we can increase the size of the pie, we can all have larger pieces of it. 


Mr. Jacosy: And to the extent to which we are successful here, by encourag- 
ing business expansion and increasing buying power at home—successful in get- 
ting a high level of employment—to that extent we reduce our dependence on 
foreign markets for jobs at home. And my own feeling is that, in the immediate 
postwar years, our automobile manufacturers, farm-implement makers, and 
railroad-equipment makers are going to be faced with a very delicate decision of 
policy. They have a lot of orders abroad; they have a lot of orders at home. Which 
are they going to fill first? 


4 The relationship between American exports of goods and services and national in- 
come for selected pre-war years was as follows: 
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Exports Income 

(Millions (Billions 
Date of Dollars) ot Dollars) Per Cent 
FOI a he ie Cpe yf 69.3 7.4 
ROLo eco ae ee sie 55730 78.8 "3 
EOS? eaysiccs ist ava I,905 40.0 4.8 
SOE AO non opate Cicin 2,845 64.9 4-4 
GOS Oba iota 3,571 64.2 5.6 


Source: House Special Committee on Post-war Economic Policy and Planning, The 
Post-war Foreign Economic Policy of the United States (Washington: Government Print- 


ing Office, 1945). 
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Mr. PEFFER: That would be all true in the next three or four years. But, 
then, the prospect of being all right for four years and going broke in the fifth 
is not a very happy one. 


Mr. Jacosy: However, we have four years in which to work out a program of 
economic policy that will give us high-level employment. 


Mr. Perrer: For a professor, how contemporary minded you are! 


Mr. Jacosy: There are other things which we can do, gentlemen, such as 
remove barriers to travel. Perhaps the most important thing would be to strenth- 
en the United Nations setup, because the lack of world security certainly was 
one of the causes which led to impositions of trade barriers of all sorts. Perhaps 
the great single contribution might be full employment at home and military 
security abroad. That would provide the underpinning and the framework for 
enlightened and freer-trade foreign policy. 

Of course, in those cases in which we are dealing with a state-controlled for- 
eign policy, such as Russia, we will have to deal with the Russians on that basis. 
We cannot change that in any way, but it is quite possible to carry on a very 
large and very profitable trade with Russia. 


Mr. Perrer: And also to stand apart and be neutral, when countries like 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and Austria wish to go, perhaps, not so far as Russia, 
but halfway—stand neutral then and not obstruct? 


Mr. Currie: Our greatest hope there is to make conditions as prosperous as 
possible throughout the world, with the hope that we can sell our system and our 
philosophy and our ideas to the world but without trying to force it upon the 
rest of the world. 


Mr. Jacosy: Exactly. Just as we have seen that movements for social change 
came primarily because of unemployment, so, if we can solve the unemployment 
problem, we shall create strong feeling in all those countries for a system of in- 
dividual enterprise and individual freedom. I, for one, feel that the Russian 
problem is quite a separate one. The Russians have irrevocably committed 
themselves to a certain form of social organization, and I do not think that. the 


United States should in any sense try to coerce them into changing their posi- 
tion. 


Mr. Currie: What I think we can ask them, however, is that they shall not 
be discriminatory in their buying and shall not use their monopoly position as 
buyers or sellers to abuse our exporters and importers. 


Mr. Perrer: Neutrality is one thing; opposition is another. What I am wor- 
ried about is the opposition—using our money power for opposition. 


Mr. Currie: Yes, I would concur with that. I hope that we will not do that. 
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Mr. Jacosy: Our discussion today brings out a basic agreement on the kind 
of world economy in which Americans want to live—an interdependent world 
economy of nations trading freely, each specializing in the production of those 
goods and services which it can make relatively most efficiently, a world econ- 
omy in which capital moves freely from the industrially advanced to the indus- 
trially underdeveloped nations. 

We agree, further, that American commercial policy should not be used to 
impair the political authority of another nation within its own borders but that 
it should try to reduce barriers to trade where they are not an integral part of 
the economic organization of other countries, as in the case of Russia. 

Peffer is inclined to the view that, over most of the world, peoples have made 
a decision to place their economic activities, domestic as well as foreign, largely 
under the control of the state and that the United States should not use its eco- 
nomic power in an effort to change these arrangements. Currie and I feel hopeful 
that the world may, with wise guidance, move slowly to abolish trade restrictions. 
Peffer, I take it, feels somewhat less optimistic on this point. 
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. What do you consider a practical program for lowering trade barriers and pro- 


What Do You Think? 


_ What would be the aims, in your opinion, of the foreign economic policy of the 


United States? How can this country influence the trend of the world eco- 
nomic setup? Should we do this? What is the importance of the reconstruction 
of world trade for the maintenance of peace? What is the responsibility of the 
United States in promoting freer channels of trade? Of the United Nations 
organization? Discuss the relationship of the Bretton Woods proposals and 
the promotion of world trade. 


. What is the relation between the political and economic problems in world 


affairs? How will internal economic systems influence the flow of world trade? 
Do you agree with Peffer that there is a leftward movement among the coun- 
tries of Europe? How would such a change influence international economic ar- 
rangements? Outline the difference in the economic setup and flow of trade 
between the systems of so-called ‘‘state control” and “‘free enterprise.” 


. What has been the history of American-Russian trade relations? What do you 


think are the possibilities for the future? How do you think the policies of the 
Labour government in England will affect England’s position in international 
trade? 


. Do you consider Lend-Lease expenditures as a part of our war expenditures? 


As such, do you think the Lend-Lease debts should be wiped out? What type 
of foreign loans would you favor for the reconstruction and rebuilding of 
devastated countries? What should be the role of the American government 
in such a project? 


moting the movement of goods on the world markets? Do you favor the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements program? 


. What is the general relation between internal economic problems and inter- 


national ones? What is the relation between a growing world trade and full 
employment in the United States? Why do other countries fear another de- 


pression in this country? How will expanded American trade tend to support 
full employment at home? 


. What general economic program would you suggest to support expanding in- 


ternational trade? How do international cartels, for example, promote world 
trade barriers? Should this country pursue economic policies for the purpose 


of supporting or discouraging changes in the economic systems within other 
countries? 
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